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J.  Burton  Angelle  Sr. ,  Secretary 


HUNTING  AND  FISHING  have 
been  a  way  of  life  for  me  ever 
since  I  was  old  enough  to  hold 
a  cane  pole  or  tote  my  father's  old 
hand-me-down  20-gauge  single  barrel 
into  the  woods.  I  guess  I  have  over  half 
a  century  invested  in  watching  the 
woods  and  waters  of  this  state.  Unfor- 
tunately, much  of  what  I  have  seen 
over  that  time  troubles  me  more  as  I 
become  older  and  hopefully  wiser. 

I  have  seen  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  acres  of  the  most  beautiful  bottom- 
land hardwood  forests  in  the  entire 
world  literally  vanish  before  my  eyes. 
I  have  seen  much  of  our  marshland, 
without  a  doubt  the  most  fertile  nur- 
sery ground  for  fish  and  wildlife  on 
this  planet,  washed  out  to  sea. 

I  have  witnessed  with  my  own  eyes 
as  thoughtless  uncaring  people  have 
discarded  their  wastes  and  trash  along 
our  highways,  bayous  and  wood- 
lands. I  have  walked  among  their  gar- 
bage on  what  was  once  beautiful 
unspoiled  ground  and  become  almost 
sick. 

I  have  heard  people  who  called 
themselves  sportsmen  openly  brag  of 
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violating  fish  and  game  laws,  espe- 
cially bag  limits,  and  be  proud  of  it. 
And,  I  have  watched  as  countless 
landowners  in  our  state  have  had  to 
post  their  lands  in  sheer  self  defense. 

With  all  that  I  have  seen,  what  has 
troubled  me  most  has  been  the 
impression  that  people  just  don't  care. 
Even  those  persons  who  have  spent 
the  majority  of  their  leisure  time  and/ 
or  earned  their  livelihood  in  the  out- 
doors have  seemingly  stood  by  apa- 
thetically on  the  sidelines. 

I  may  be  a  little  touchy  on  this  point, 
because  during  much  of  this  time  I 
have  been  in  public  life,  with  almost  a 
decade  as  director  of  this  state's  fish 
and  wildlife  agency.  I  have  had  to  fight 
for  funds  to  research  and  manage  our 
wildlife  resources,  combat  wetland 
losses,  enforce  our  laws,  and  pur- 
chase for  the  citizens  of  this  state  a 
portion  of  our  rapidly  vanishing  for- 
estlands.  I  have  not  been  alone  in  this 
struggle.  There  have  been  many  good 
conservation-minded  individuals 
both  within  and  without  this  depart- 
ment who  have  stood  with  me.  But, 
excluding  this  circle  of  people,  it  often 
seemed  to  me  as  if  I  was  batting  my 
head  against  a  wall. 

Not  so  anymore.  Within  the  last  few 
years,  I  have  sensed  the  beginning  of 
a  grass  roots  movement  among  the 
people  of  Louisiana  who  are  saying 
they  are  fed  up  with  those  who  would 
wantonly  despoil  our  state  and  are  not 
going  to  take  it  anymore.  They  are  be- 
ginning to  make  a  distinction  between 
users  of  our  outdoors  and  abusers  of 
our  outdoors.  This  distinction  is  long 
overdue. 


You  see,  there  are  people  out  in  our 
woods  and  waterways  trying  to  pass 
themselves  off  as  sportsmen  and  com- 
mercial fishermen  and  trappers  who 
wantonly  violate  our  laws,  have  little 
respect  for  the  property  and  safety  of 
others  and  couldn't  care  less  about  the 
welfare  of  our  wildlife.  I  call  these 
people  outlaws. 

If  you  sit  on  the  back  of  your  pickup 
truck  and  shoot  deer  off  the  right-of- 
way  of  one  of  our  highways,  you're 
not  a  sportsman,  you're  an  outlaw.  If 
you  use  unlawful  gear  or  fish  in  re- 
stricted areas,  you're  not  a  commer- 
cial fisherman,  you're  an  outlaw.  If 
you  put  out  a  line  of  traps  and  then  ne- 
glect to  check  them  daily,  you're  not  a 
trapper,  you're  an  outlaw.  If  you  run 
your  high  powered  motorboat  wide 
open  and  recklessly  down  one  of  our 
crowded  waterways,  you're  not  a 
boater,  you're  an  outlaw.  And,  if  you 
spew  out  your  trash  and  garbage  all 
over  our  beautiful  state,  you're  not 
only  a  litterbug,  you're  an  outlaw. 

I  think  that  today,  as  never  before, 
there  are  a  growing  number  of  Louis- 
ianans  who  share  my  views.  This  is 
good  news  for  the  future  of  Louisi- 
ana's outdoor  heritage. 

But,  if  outdoor  sports  as  we  know 
them  today  are  going  to  survive,  then 
I  think  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
the  average  non-hunter  and  non-fish- 
erman be  able  to  distinguish  the  out- 
law from  the  sportsman  and  that  this 
agency  do  everything  humanly  possi- 
ble to  promote  the  image  of  an  ethical 
sportsman  and  to  rid  our  woods  and 
water  of  outlaws.  This  I  intend  to  do. 
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?  answer  was  so  amaz- 
ingly simple  it  appeared 
to  him  at  the  time  to  be  too 
good  to  be  true. 


Silt  carrying  capacity  of  the  Mississippi  River  is  graph- 
ically depicted  in  this  high  altitude  photo  as  muddy 
river  water  mixes  with  blue  Gulf  waters. 


Fighting  Back 


By  Wade  Byrd 

Photography  by  Guy  LaBranche 


A  COUPLE  OF  YEARS  AGO,  biolo- 
gist Mike  Windham  and  Allan 
Ensminger,  former  chief  of 
the  Fur  and  Refuge  Division  now 
retired,  were  walking  across  a  shal- 
low bay  along  the  Louisiana  coast  in 
an  area  that  a  short  time  before 
had  been  healthy  marsh.  During  his 
career  with  the  department,  Allan 
had  literally  watched  in  dismay 
as  vast  areas  of  the  Louisiana  coast 
succumbed  to  the  relentless  on- 
slaught of  salty  Gulf  waters. 

The  two  were,  as  they  had  done 
many  times  before,  mulling  over  the 
reasons  for  such  losses  and  searching 
for  answers.  They  discussed  the 
usual  stuff,  subsidence,  saltwater 
intrusion,  reduction  of  freshwater  in- 
troduction and  other  natural  causes 
such  as  hurricanes,  and  muskrat  and 
nutria  eat-outs.  After  more  than  a 
quarter  century  working  in  the 
marsh,  Allan  knew  all  too  well  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  these 
actions. 

He  was  fully  aware  of  the  devastat- 
ing effect  marsh  loss  will  play  in  the 
future  to  a  state  that  is  number 
one  in  the  nation  in  landings  of  fish 
and  shellfish,  number  one  in  fur 
production  and  provides  winter 
grounds  for  80  percent  of  the  water- 
fowl in  the  Mississippi  Flyway  and 
countless  hours  of  recreational  fish- 
ing and  hunting.  He  knew  even  more 
that  the  loss  of  wetlands  would 
reach  far  beyond  these  immediate 
impacts  and  touch  the  city  dweller 
directly  by  reducing  significant 
hurricane  buffering  areas  and  would 
eventually  put  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
adjacent  to  our  hurricane  protection 
levees. 

Then,  as  so  often  happens  in  the 


world  of  science,  Allan  made  a  simple 
observation  that  may  in  time  prove 
of  immense  importance.  He  noticed 
and  remarked  to  Mike  that  as  the  silt- 
laden  waters  from  the  Mississippi 
River  flowed  in  a  sheet  across  the 
area  and  around  his  boots,  miniature 
islands  would  form  on  the  down 
current  side.  It  was  a  simple  law  of 
nature  they  had  both  seen  many 
times — slow  the  swift  muddy  waters 
down  enough  and  they  will  deposit 
their  load  of  silt.  It  was  the  very  thing 
that  caused  the  formation  of  the 
delta  itself,  as  the  swift  moving  river 
water  had  over  the  centuries  un- 
loaded itself  of  its  cargo  of  silt  as  the 
velocity  of  the  water  slowed  as  it 
entered  the  Gulf.  They  had  both  wit- 
nessed during  overflights  of  the 
area  that  small  deltas  often  formed 
on  the  downstream  side  of  existing 
islands. 

Allan's  statement  fueled  an  already 
growing  curiosity  within  Mike.  And, 
as  biologist  in  charge  of  the  state's 
Pass-a-Loutre  Wildlife  Management 
Area,  a  66,000-acre  freshwater  marsh 
located  at  the  very  tip  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  Mike  was  in  the  position 
to  put  some  of  his  ideas  to  the  test. 
Pass-a-Loutre  was  an  ideal  testing 
ground.  It  was  experiencing  many  of 
the  same  problems  as  the  rest  of  the 
coast.  In  just  over  two  decades,  the 
marsh  in  the  area  had  been  cut  in 
half  and  it  was  rapidly  becoming 
open  water.  Yet,  because  it  was  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  it  had  an  almost 
unlimited  supply  of  silt  rich  fresh 
water.  If,  as  scientists  have  been 
saying  for  some  time,  freshwater 
introduction  is  one  of  the  keys  to 
slowing  the  encroachment  of  the  Gulf 
and  possibly  even  restoring  the 
marsh  (see  Louisiana  Conservationist, 
May/June  1985),  then  Pass-a-Loutre 
was  the  place  to  put  such  a  hypothe- 
sis to  the  test. 

Mike  reasoned  that  Pass-a-Loutre 


was  literally  washing  away  before 
everyone's  eyes  while  at  the  same 
time  lying  directly  in  the  path  of  the 
silt  and  topsoil  of  half  a  continent 
because  of  then  current  management 
techniques  and  normal  marsh  deteri- 
orating processes.  While  the  area  is 
below  the  end  of  the  levee  system, 
natural  and  manmade  (channeliza- 
tion) forces  had  resulted  in  the 
confinement  of  the  river,  while  the 
interior  of  the  marsh  was  experienc- 
ing marsh  breakup  and  ponding,  the 
beginning  stages  of  the  transforma- 
tion from  marsh  to  open  water. 
Due  to  storms,  compaction  and  sub- 
sidence and  occasional  introductions 
of  salt  water  during  times  of  low  river 
flow  and  abnormally  high  tides,  the 
interior  freshwater  marshes  were 
being  destroyed  from  within,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  natural  and 
manmade  ridges  along  the  channels 
were  depriving  them  of  replenishing 
silt-laden  water  from  the  river. 

He  began  to  observe  that  in  areas 
around  natural  crevasses  in  the 
ridges  lining  river  channels,  mini 
deltas  were  appearing  as  the  velocity 
of  the  water  entering  the  bav  system 
was  reduced  and  sediment  particles 
deposited.  This  observation  led  to 
the  utilization  of  oil  and  gas  canals  as 
sediment  diversion  projects.  Up 
until  this  time,  petroleum  companies 
when  dredging  a  drilling  canal  into 
the  marsh  interior  sealed  both  sides 
and  the  end  with  dredge  material. 
What  was  left  was  usually  a  70-foot 
wide  canal  extending  into  the  marsh 
to  the  drill  site.  What  would  happen, 
Mike  supposed,  if  instead  of  sealing 
the  end  of  the  canal,  it  were  left  open 
to  act  as  a  funnel  of  fresh  water  and 
silt  into  the  interior  of  a  deteriorated 
section  of  marsh.  He  soon  got  his 
answer  in  dramatic  fashion,  as 
abandoned  oil  canals  constructed  to 
new  specifications  transformed 
themselves  in  ordv  a  matter  of  a  few 
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1983  satellite  photo  illustrates  silt 
delta  building  potential.  (A)  Delta 
formed  from  open  ended  drilling 
canal  dredged  in  1981.  (B,  C,  D) 
Deltas    formed    from    natural    cre- 
vasses. (E)  Traditional  closed  end 
drilling  canal  in  deteriorating  condi- 
tion. (F)  Sediment  fencing  site. 
Still  open  water  as  late  as  the  end  of 
1983.  (G,H)  Future  sediment  diver- 
sion sites. 


years  to  large  and  thriving  deltas, 
filling  in  vast  areas  of  open  water 
with  marshland. 

Now  he  began  to  think  on  a  large 
scale.  If  70-foot  canals  resulted  in 
such  a  remarkable  transformation  in 
such  a  short  period  of  time,  what 
would  larger  projects  do?  The  possi- 
bilities seemed  enormous.  With 
this  initial  success  under  his  belt,  he 
began  work  on  just  such  a  plan.  And, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Department 
of  Natural  Resources  and  other 
permitting  agencies,  three  large  scale 
silt  diversion  projects  were  planned, 
approved  and  are  currently  in  the 
process  of  being  constructed.  These 
projects  will  utilize  silt  diversion 


canals  of  150  to  400  feet  in  width  and 
it  is  anticipated  that  marsh  building 
will  be  proportionately  larger  than 
that  provided  by  the  smaller  canals. 
In  addition,  Texaco  Incorporated  has 
tentatively  agreed  to  provide  the 
funding  for  eight  additional  project 
sites  at  an  anticipated  cost  of  approx- 
imately $100,000.  Completion  of  all 
the  sites  in  the  spring  of  1986  is  a  real 
possibility. 

While  he  was  having  success  with 
silt  diversion  canals,  he  still  searched 
for  answers  for  areas  such  as  large 
open  shallow  bays  where  such 
projects  were  not  practical.  This  is 
when  his  mind  went  back  to  the 
conversation  he  had  years  earlier 
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Delta  created  from  open  end  drilling  canal,  (left).  Mike  Windham,  (center)  is  shown  standing  in  what  was  four 
years  earlier  the  middle  of  70-foot  wide  10-foot  deep  canal.  Drill  barge  keyway  (right)  was  four  years  ago  in  10  feet  of 
water  so  it  could  fit  into  slot  at  end  of  drilling  barge . 


with  his  friend  and  then  boss  Allan 
Ensminger  as  the  two  had  walked 
across  just  such  an  area.  What  was 
needed,  he  reasoned,  was  something 
like  Ensminger's  boot  that  day  or 
the  islands  they  had  observed  from 
the  air.  Such  a  structure  would  serve 
to  slow  down  the  water  and  cause 
it  to  deposit  its  load  of  precious  silt. 
The  answer  was  so  amazingly  simple 
it  seemed  to  him  at  the  time  to  be 
too  good  to  be  true. 

In  complex  terms,  he  would  con- 
struct an  artificial  structure  which 
would  promote  delta  building  by 
capturing  sediments  which  may 
otherwise  be  destined  for  the  deeper 
waters  of  the  Gulf.  In  simple  terms, 
he  decided  to  build  a  fence. 

In  February  1984,  Mike  and  Phil 
Siragusa,  area  supervisor  for  Pass-a- 
Loutre  WMA,  constructed  a  pilot 
project  utilizing  fencing  materials. 


The  fences  were  erected  in  a  "V" 
configuration  to  prevent  buildup  of 
floating  material  from  damaging  the 
structures.  The  structures  (or  fences) 
were  located  in  an  open  bay  system 
that  would  receive  overflow  water 
from  adjacent  passes  during  the 
spring  flood.  After  the  high  water  of 
1984,  islands  became  apparent  on  the 
downstream  side  of  the  fences 
during  low  tidal  periods  and  by  the 
summer  of  1985  emergent  vegetation 
had  sprouted  on  the  islands.  In  a 
time  span  of  less  than  two  years,  over 
two  feet  of  sediment  had  been 
deposited  and  marsh  had  been  cre- 
ated from  open  water. 

Mike  theorizes  that  deposition  of 
sediments  is  directly  proportional  to 
the  seasonal  high  water  levels  and 
explains  that  the  abnormally  high 
river  level  of  1984  probably  played  an 
instrumental  role  in  the  astounding 


success  of  the  pilot  project.  He 
stresses,  however,  that  deposition 
does  occur  during  years  of  more 
normal  high  water  levels  and  that 
such  structures  must  be  in  place  in 
advance  to  benefit  from  abnormally 
high  water  years  such  as  1984. 

The  question  seems  now,  where  do 
we  go  from  here?  Suitable  areas 
within  the  delta  system  where  sedi- 
ment fencing  may  have  potential 
are  currently  being  investigated.  Ad- 
ditionally, several  future  silt  diversion 
projects  will  be  combined  with 
sediment  fencing  to  enhance  marsh 
building.  It  is  all  too  painfully  obvious 
that  these  won't  solve  all  the  prob- 
lems of  the  coast,  but  combining 
these  two  innovative  approaches  may 
well  contribute  significant  wetland 
acreages  to  our  deteriorating  Missis- 
sippi delta  system. 


Large  islands  formed  behind  three  sediment  fencing  projects  are  visible  from  air  in  photo  at  left.  Center  photo 
illustrates  depth  of  sediment  deposits  as  only  six  to  eight  inches  of  original  three  foot  fence  are  still  above  silt  line. 
Mike  Windham,  right,  inspects  beginning  vegetation  on  small  section  of  marsh  created  by  sediment  fencing  project. 
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Salesman  Harold  Garner  poised  for  action  with  his 
A KC  contender,  Garner's  Gold  Digger. 


Professional  trainer  Ronnie  Mathis  emerges  from  blind 
to  dispatch  Bosco  after  fallen  duck. 


Training  Retrievers:  Two  Roads  to  Follow 


By  Bob  Sheldon 
Photography  by  Guy  LaBranche 


Either  way,  your  dog  can  become  a 
champion,  and  for  both  amateur  and 
professional  trainers,  Louisiana  is  the 
place  to  do  it  best. 

Every  morning,  Bob  Kennon  Jr.  rises  early.  Before 
repairing  to  his  Baton  Rouge  law  office,  he  drives 
out  into  the  country  with  his  black  Labrador 
retriever.  There  the  two  quite  happily  engage  in  another 
of  the  unending  series  of  arduous  workouts  that  have 
brought  them  an  AKC  field- trials  championship. 

Some  200  miles  to  the  northwest  in  Simsboro,  Omar 
Driskill  often  is  kept  up  late  and  roused  early  by  the 
ringing  of  the  telephone.  Driskill,  a  professional  trainer, 
is  president  of  the  two-year-old  and  rapidly  growing 
Hunting  Retriever  Club.  Callers  from  all  points  want  to 
know  about  the  club's  program  for  perfecting  the 
breed  as  a  partner  for  hunters. 

Products  of  a  state  that  for  generations  has  led  the 
nation  in  duck  and  upland  bird  hunting,  the  two  Louisi- 
anans  themselves  are  devoted  hunters.  Each  is  even 
more  firmly  devoted  to  his  own  concept  of  what  a  dog 
can  and  should  be  and  of  the  appropriate  rewards 
for  those  that  prove  their  mettle. 

Kennon  follows  the  rigorous,  tradition-laden  road  of 
bloodlines  and  field  trials  sanctioned  by  the  American 
Kennel  Club.  He  relishes  the  excitement  of  head-to-head 
competition  among  dogs  put  to  complex  and  difficult 
tasks. 

Driskill  is  perhaps  the  No.  1  exponent  in  the  United 
States  of  a  new-old  approach  that  perceives  the  per- 
formance of  hunting  chores  as  the  primary  skill  to 
be  taught.  He  believes  in  testing  dogs  through  simulated 
hunts  rather  than  the  more  formal  field  trials. 

He  especially  disapproves  of  pitting  one  dog  against 
another  until  a  few  emerge  as  winners.  Rather,  he 
says,  every  dog  should  be  graded  on  its  own  merits. 
Ideally,  that  means  all  dogs  demonstrating  the  capability 
of  finished  retrievers  could  walk  away  as  champions. 

The  dog  receiving  most  of  this  attention  is  the 
Labrador  retriever,  now  holding  third  place  in  popularity 
among  AKC-listed  breeds  with  the  golden  retriever  not 
too  far  behind. 

Of  course,  not  all  retrievers  are  gun  dogs.  Some  are 
primped  and  pampered  show  dogs  bred  for  their  stately 
beauty.  Others  are  back-yard  pets,  frequently 
displaying  a  placid  temperament  impervious  to  the 
pummeling  of  toddlers. 

Many  more  are  partly  or  inexpertly  trained  hunting 
dogs. 


Retrievers  live  up  to  their  name  by  displaying  an 
inborn  zest  for  fetching.  For  decades,  enthusiasts  under 
auspices  of  the  AKC  labored  to  develop  this  talent  as 
well  as  to  improve  the  blooded  stock's  physical 
characteristics. 

Field  trials  were  organized  in  1931  and  emphasized 
hunting  skills.  The  retriever  proved  an  apt  learner.  Year 
by  year,  judges  were  compelled  to  come  up  with  tougher 
tests  for  the  entrants. 

About  25  years  ago,  this  search  for  finesse  began  to 
depart  from  a  purely  hunting  motif.  Critics  complain 
that  a  stylized  response  from  the  dog  became 
paramount.  Defenders  insist  there  is  an  obligation  to 
fulfill  the  dog's  potentialities  to  the  last  degree  whatever 
direction  that  may  take. 

Attorney  Robert  F.  Kennon  Jr.  is  a  true  believer  in  the 
AKC  system.  He  takes  his  champion,  Play  the  Red, 
to  an  average  of  10  field  trials  a  year  and  from  time  to 
time  serves  as  a  judge. 

Kennon  notes  that  AKC  meets  are  held  throughout 
the  country.  In  Louisiana,  licensed  clubs  conduct  them 
at  Norco  (New  Orleans  area),  Lake  Charles,  Gueydan, 
Shreveport  and  Monroe.  Entries  number  150  to  200. 

Tests  for  the  retrievers  differ  with  the  terrain.  Judges 
lay  out  four  or  more  in  advance,  dividing  them  equally 
between  land  and  water  problems.  Greatly  o%ersimpli- 
fied,  this  is  what  then  happens: 

After  handler  and  dog  take  their  position  "on  the 
line,"  some  distance  away  one  to  four  dead  or  live  birds 
are  thrown  from  various  stations.  Shotguns  are  fired 
(blanks  for  dead  birds  and  live  shells  to  bring  down  live 
birds),  and  the  dog  is  ordered  to  retrieve.  The  dog, 
ideally,  marks  each  fall  and  finds  all  birds  on  its  own.  If 
necessary,  the  handler  exercises  control  with  whisde 
and  hand  signals. 

Dogs  are  also  subjected  to  blind  retrieves,  wherein 
the  bird  is  hidden  and  the  dog  must  be  directed  by  the 
handler  to  a  quarry  it  has  not  seen  fall. 

According  to  Kennon,  dogs  are  judged  on  their  ability 
to  mark,  or  remember,  the  location  of  a  bird's  fall  as 
well  as  on  nose,  style,  intelligence  and  courage.  On  blind 
retrieves,  they  are  graded  on  obedience — departing  on 
a  straight-line  course;  stopping  stock-still  at  a  blast 
from  the  handler's  whistle;  taking  a  cast,  or  directions. 

Dogs  compete  in  four  categories,  called  stakes:  derby, 
for  those  under  2  years  old;  qualifving,  for  intermediate 
ages;  amateur  all-age;  and  open  all-age.  A  cumulative 
point  system  determines  field  champions. 

Someone  who  hires  a  professional  trainer  and  elects 
to  board  his  dog  will  find  that  it  costs  $300  to  S500  a 
month  to  get  involved  in  field  trials.  But  Kennon  says 
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Attorney  Bob  Kennon  Jr.  and  his  AKC  champion,  Play 
the  Red,  drill  together  every  morning. 


Handler  and  dog  wait  expectantly  as  a  bird  is  thrown 
and  a  gun  fired  in  an  AKC-style  water  problem. 


the  typical  field  trialer  is  a  person  of  moderate  means 
who  begins  with  a  pup,  reads  up  on  the  subject  and 
then  goes  at  it  with  a  single-minded  dedication. 

In  drilling  his  dog  daily,  Kennon  is  generally  accom- 
panied by  Harold  Garner,  a  salesman  who  lives  in 
Walker,  and  his  golden  retriever,  Garner's  Gold  Digger. 
The  men  share  the  accouterments  and  role  playing 
entailed  in  staging  mock  trials. 

Starting  out  as  a  hunter  who  wanted  to  train  his  own 
gun  dog,  Kennon  was  introduced  to  field  trials  in 
1965  and  immediately  became  immersed  in  them.  He 
reaped  the  ultimate  reward  in  1978  when  his  black  Lab, 
Shadow  of  Otter  Creek,  was  named  national  field 
champion.  Shadow  has  since  died. 

As  far  back  as  the  1960s,  some  dog-conscious  hunters 
began  voicing  chagrin  over  trends  they  observed  in 
the  AKC  field  trials.  Five  or  six  years  ago  this  dissatis- 
faction swelled  into  a  full-scale  rivalry. 

Among  the  points  at  issue,  handlers  engaged  in  all 
but  the  derby  stakes  are  garbed  in  white  coats,  and  they 
do  not  shoot — guns  are  fired  from  stations  out  in  the 
field.  AKC  rules  make  some  provisions  for  firing  over  the 
dog's  head,  but  this  has  rarely  been  invoked  in  recent 
years. 

Why,  critics  demand,  doesn't  the  handler  dress  the 
way  a  hunter  would  dress  and  fire  his  own  shotgun 
at  the  target  bird  the  way  a  real  hunter  would? 

And  why,  for  another  example,  is  a  retriever  required 
to  swim  a  pond  in  a  straight  line  when  in  some  cases 
it  would  make  more  sense  for  the  dog  to  follow  its 
instincts  and  just  skirt  the  shoreline? 

Through  his  leadership  in  the  Hunting  Retriever 
Club,  Omar  Driskill  is  addressing  questions  such  as 
those. 

The  veteran  trainer  and  breeder  embarked  on  what 
was  essentially  a  new  mission  in  life  in  1978,  the  same 
year  Bob  Kennon  earned  his  national  laurels. 

For  Driskill,  the  year  brought  a  crushing  loss — the 
death  of  Waggs,  his  round-the-clock  companion  of  field 
and  hearth.  As  he  tenderly  wrapped  the  beloved  black 
Labrador  in  a  hunting  jacket  and  laid  it  in  the  earth 
alongside  a  much-chewed  training  dummy,  Driskill 
reflected. 

Waggs  had  no  peer  as  a  friend,  as  a  hunter  of  proven 
prowess,  as  the  sire  of  future  generations  of  shooting 
dogs.  Early  on  Waggs  had  progressed  through  the  AKC 
field  trials,  but  Driskill  had  become  disillusioned  and 
retired  from  competition  without  nailing  down  a  title. 
Now  the  dog  was  gone  and  there  was  no  written  record 
to  memorialize  its  accomplishments. 

The  kind  of  organization  that  could  do  justice  to 
Waggs,  Driskill  felt,  did  not  yet  exist. 

Apart  from  its  field  trials,  the  AKC  does  have  a 
hunting-dog  stake,  and  for  a  time  Driskill  worked  with  a 
group  known  as  the  North  American  Hunting  Retriever 
Association  which  tried  to  get  the  AKC  to  broaden  its 
approach.  Negotiations  failed  to  produce  tangible 
results. 

By  late  1983,  however,  the  separatists  had  codified 
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rules  for  an  entirely  new  kind  of  retriever  meet,  and  the 
first  test  "hunt"  was  held  at  Arcadia,  near  Driskill's 
Lincoln  Parish  home.  Hosted  by  sportsmen  from  the 
Ruston  area,  the  affair  drew  wide  attention  when 
reported  in  a  national  outdoors  publication. 

From  that  wellspring,  says  Driskill,  has  come  a  net- 
work of  30  clubs  stretching  from  Maine  to  Colorado. 
Besides  Ruston,  there  are  seven  more  in  Louisiana, 
based  at  Shreveport,  Monroe,  Alexandria,  Baton  Rouge, 
Lafayette,  Lake  Charles  and  New  Orleans. 

The  clubs  operate  under  the  umbrella  of  the  Hunting 
Retriever  Club,  and  hunts  are  sanctioned  by  the  United 
Kennel  Club,  an  all-breeds  registry  which  specializes 
in  working  dogs.  Driskill  is  aiming  for  a  total  of  200 
clubs  nationally  within  10  years. 

Driskill  emphasizes  that  dogs  entered  in  HRC  hunts 
do  not  compete  against  one  another  but  are  graded 
on  individual  performance  as  measured  by  set  standards 
reflecting  an  actual  day's  hunt  afield. 

Positioned  in  a  blind,  the  handler  wears  his  usual 
hunting  attire  and  fires  blanks  over  the  dog.  Field 
problems  are  divided  into  three  categories  of  difficulty — 
for  "started,"  "seasoned"  and  "finished"  retrievers. 

All  sporting  breeds  are  welcome,  Driskill  says,  and 
any  dog  demonstrating  the  requisite  proficiency  can 
emerge  a  Hunting  Retriever  Champion.  Grand  and 
national  championships  are  projected  for  the  future. 

Driskill  foresees  wide-open  possibilities  for  the  pro- 
gram. In  Louisiana  alone,  he  says,  every  fourth  duck 
hunter  owns  a  retriever — some  40,000  dogs  in  all — but 
few  indeed  are  aware  what  proper  training  can  do.  This, 
he  says,  is  how  they  can  learn. 

At  a  time  when  waterfowl  conservation  is  a  burning 
issue,  Driskill  points  out  that  the  average  hunter  without 
a  dog  will  fail  to  pick  up  one  out  of  three  of  the  birds 
he  has  knocked  down.  A  finished  retriever,  Driskill 
says,  will  bring  back  98  percent  of  the  birds  that  fall, 
including  cripples. 

Though  they  go  their  separate  ways,  both  Bob  Kennon 
and  Omar  Driskill  realize  that  there  is  much  to  be  said 
for  each  other's  preferred  approach.  To  an  objective 
observer  one  fact  stands  out: 

The  primal  love  of  man  and  dog,  and  their  adventur- 
ous joy  in  seeking  new  horizons,  transcend  all 
differences. 

If  You  Want  to  Know  More 

Readers  may  obtain  further  information  on  formally 
conducted  "hunts"  by  writing  to  Omar  Driskill,  Pres- 
ident, Hunting  Retriever  Club,  Route  1,  Box  132, 
Simsboro,  LA  71275. 

A  good  way  to  learn  about  AKC  field  trials  is  obtain 
a  copy  of  the  Retriever  Field  Trial  News,  publislied  at 
4213  S.  Howell  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wl  53207.  A  single 
issue  costs  $4. 

Many  books  about  dogs  discuss  AKC  field  trials  in 
more  or  less  detail.  Inquire  at  your  public  library  or 
book  store. 


Leaving  a  wake,  handsome  chocolate  retriever  pumps 
shoreward  with  jaws  holding  prize. 


In  Hunting  Retriever  Club  tests,  gun  is  fired  "over  the 
dog"  just  as  in  a  real  hunt. 
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Dr.  H.B.  Womble  of  Gilbert, 
right,  and  son  with  unidentified  friend.  Circa  1914. 


a  tt       </       One  can  only  imagine  the  sequence  of  events. 
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one.  For  the  buck  which  the  good  doctor  and  his 
friends  had  jumped  would  not  be  easily  killed. 


i 


N  the  winter  of  1914,  the  so-called 
war  to  end  all  wars  was  but  a 
few  months  old,  and  must  have 


seemed  very  far  away  as  Dr.  H. 

B.  Womble  stoked  the  wood-burning 

stove  which  both  fed  and  warmed 


those  hunting  out  of  the  old  "Gilbert 
clubhouse." 

During  the  deer  season,  the  first 
mayor  and  town  physician  of  that 
small  Franklin  Parish  community 
hunted  almost  as  hard  as  he  worked. 
At  a  time  when  human  need  dictated 
the  doctor's  hours,  he  cherished 
those  days  when  family  and  friends 
gathered  along  the  river  with  horses 
and  hounds  to  pursue  the  monster 
bucks  of  the  Tensas  swamp. 

Dawn  was  but  a  promise  in  the 
eastern  sky  when  they  settled  around 
that  massive  oak  board  table.  As 
smoke  from  the  breakfast  fire  drifted 
out  across  the  dark  bottomlands, 
heaping  plates  of  fried  ham,  home- 
made biscuits  and  eggs  were  washed 
down  with  steaming  cups  of  strong 
black  coffee. 

There  was  little  in  the  way  of 
strategy.  With  the  horses  saddled, 
the  hunt  began  when  the  door  to  the 
dog  pen  flew  open  and  from  two  to 
20  hounds — mostly  "potlickers" 
of  the  bluetick  and  redbone  persua- 
sion— bounded  into  the  yard,  reliev- 
ing themselves  before  striking  out 
in  search  of  game. 

Whining,  barking  and  occasionally 
snarling  and  snapping  at  one 
another  after  a  bad  night,  the  dogs 
coursed  back  and  forth  in  the  half- 
light  of  dawn,  their  keen  noses 
searching  the  ground  for  fresh  deer 
scent.  All  the  while,  the  horsemen 
remained  close  behind. 

It  was  a  wild  and  sometimes  lonely 
place  in  the  early  20th  century,  that 
vast  hardwood  bottom  stretching 
from  just  east  of  Bayou  Macon  across 
the  Tensas  and  on  to  the  Mississippi 
River.  In  winter,  stands  of  palmetto 
added  what  was  often  the  only 
greenery  in  an  unbroken  forest  of 
oak,  hickory  and  wild  pecan. 

Hogs  and  cattle  roamed  free  across 


the  open  range.  But  they  were  far 
outnumbered  by  the  tremendous 
variety  of  wildlife  which  inhabited 
the  swamp — whitetail  deer,  turkeys, 
black  bears,  fox  and  grey  squirrels, 
Florida  panthers,  red  wolves,  mal- 
lards and  wood  ducks  which  win- 
tered by  the  thousands  on  hidden 
cypress  sloughs  . . .  the  list  goes  on  and 
on. 

Deer  hunting  with  horse  and 
hound,  however,  was  far  and  away 
Dr.  Womble's  favorite  pastime, 
and  when  the  strike  dog  sounded  off 
that  fateful  morning,  he  galloped 
across  the  palmetto  flat  in  hot  pur- 
suit. He  could  not  have  even  sus- 
pected that  a  new  chapter  was  about 
to  be  written  on  the  history  of  the 
Louisiana  whitetail  and  that  he 
would  one  day  figure  prominently  in 
its  telling. 

One  can  only  imagine  the  sequence 
of  events.  But  in  all  likelihood,  the 
race  was  a  long  one.  For  the  buck 
which  the  good  doctor  and  his  friends 
had  jumped  would  not  be  easily 
killed.  His  dimensions  alone  were 
the  best  evidence  of  that.  Even  at  a 
time  when  hunting  pressure  in 
the  swamp  was  not  overly  severe, 
such  animals  were  probably  quite 
rare. 

Perhaps  Womble  sensed  which 
direction  he  would  take,  and  cut  the 
deer  off.  It  seems  more  likely  that  the 
huge  whitetail  carried  the  hounds 
on  a  looping  race  through  the  vast 
bottomlands  before  heading  back 
toward  its  home  ground . . .  where  the 
best  escape  routes  were  more  clearly 
defined.  In  any  case,  he  made  a 
single  fatal  mistake. 

It  is  not  known  whether  Womble 
had  time  to  dismount,  or  if  he  fired 
his  hammerless  Fox  12-gauge  double- 
barrel  while  still  in  the  saddle.  What- 
ever, that  heavy  load  of  buckshot 


found  its  mark.  And  if  the  ground 
ever  shook  as  a  mammoth  whitetail 
stumbled  and  fell,  or  if  seasoned 
hunting  dogs  ever  cowered  at  the 
sight  of  a  downed  deer. . .  that  was 
probably  the  day. 

Before  them  lay  the  biggest  buck 
ever  recorded  in  Louisiana.  Keep  in 
mind,  however,  that  it  was  taken  at  a 
time  when  men  hunted  much  more 
for  the  table  than  the  trophy  room. 
As  a  result,  some  68  years  would 
pass  before  the  deer  was  ever  offi- 
cially recognized.  And  it  might  still 
have  gone  unnoticed  if  not  for  C. 
B.  McCoy,  a  retired  Air  Force  colonel 
who  now  lives  with  his  wife  at  2518 
Captain  Sawyer  Drive  in  Shreveport. 

When  McCoy  was  born  on  his 
parents'  small  farm  near  Gilbert  in 
1911,  he  was  given  the  same  middle 
name  (Buie)  as  their  close  family 
friend,  H.  B.  Womble.  He  and  his 
brother,  W.  G.  "Billy"  McCoy  of 
Winnsboro,  grew  up  deer  hunting  in 
the  Tensas  swamp. . .encouraged  by 
the  storv  of  what  might  well  have 
been  its  most  magnificent  buck. 

It  is  both  a  bizarre  and  sad  tale 
containing  all  the  elements  of  excite- 
ment, love  and  human  tragedy. 
And  when  considered  in  its  entirety, 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  verv  best 
evidence  to  support  it — the  antlers 
themselves — survived  to  not  onlv  be 
judged  for  the  record  books,  but 
thrill  anvone  with  even  the  slightest 
interest  in  deer  hunting ...  or  the 
historv  of  a  wildlife-rich  area  of 
Louisiana  that  has  since  been  all  but 
lost. 

After  the  hunt,  the  venison  was 
likelv  divided  among  the  participants 
and  quicklv  consumed.  Then,  there 
was  little  or  no  refrigeration.  For 
some  reason,  however,  those  massive 
antlers  were  relegated  to  a  weathered 
wall  in  Dr.  Womble's  barn. 
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By  some  small  miracle,  they  were 
not  devoured  by  rats  and  mice  taking 
advantage  of  an  easy  source  of 
calcium.  Adding  insult  to  injury  for 
all  who  dream  of  such  deer,  they 
were  later  retrieved  by  a  sharecrop- 
per, who  painted  them  green,  and 
hung  them  in  his  small  cabin.  For 
several  years  thereafter,  they  appar- 
entlv  served  as  little  more  than  an 
oversized  coat  rack. 

When  the  doctor  died,  his  son 
retrieved  the  antlers,  removing  all  the 
paint.  Henry  Womble  then  asked 
Billv  McCoy  if  he  might  have  the 
head  off  the  next  big  buck  he  killed. 
That  didn't  take  long.  "I  loved  to 
hunt  and  fish,  but  I  was  never  any 
good  at  it.  While  I  was  one  of  the 
worst,  however,  my  brother  was  one 
of  the  best,"  said  C.  B.  McCoy. 

It  was  in  the  early  1930s  that  Henry 
Womble  brought  the  antlers  and 
head  to  Bossier  City  taxidermist  Sam 
Touchstone,  who  combined  them  into 
a  single  mount.  Until  three  years 
ago,  it  hung  in  Dr.  Womble's  old 
home  place,  where  his  son  lived  his 
entire  life.  When  not  there,  he  and 
his  wife  "Bill"  could  usually  be  found 
at  the  Gilbert  clubhouse. 

Mrs.  Womble  died  in  the  summer 
of  1979.  Two  days  later,  her  husband 
phoned  Billy  McCoy  and  asked  if 
he'd  like  to  have  the  deer  mount.  The 
next  morning,  he  walked  out  into 
the  yard — pistol  in  hand — and  took 
his  own  life.  Both  were  cremated, 
and  Henry  Womble's  wish  that  their 
ashes  be  spread  over  the  grounds 
of  the  old  hunting  club  was  carried 
out. 

Billy  McCoy  has  since  passed  the 
mount  down  to  his  son,  Carey  B. 
McCoy  of  Winnsboro.  The  antlers 
were  first  measured  in  1979,  but  for 
some  reason,  the  application  was 
never  completed.  They  were  taped 
again  in  1982  bv  Bob  Kimble,  District 
1  game  supervisor  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  and  an 
official  score*    •  ir  the  Boone  and 
Crockett  Club,  v  hich  maintains  "the 
book"  on  all  North  American  big 
game  trophies. 


With  an  inside  spread  of  24  inches, 
the  main  beams  measured  28  +  2 
and  27  +  6  inches  in  length.  After 
7  +  7  points  were  deducted  from  the 
total  for  minor  differences  between 
the  right  and  left  antlers,  the  big 
11-point  earned  184  +  2  points  on  the 
B&C  scoring  system.  It  ranks  first 
in  Louisiana,  and  55th  in  the  all-time 
world  records  for  "typical" 
whitetails. 

The  old  state  record,  a  13-pointer 
killed  in  St.  Landry  Parish  in  1975  by 
Shawn  P.  Ortego  of  Ville  Platte, 
earned  180  +  5  B&C  points  and  a  tie 
for  101st  place  in  the  world  record 
book.  With  a  minimum  of  170  points 
required,  it  is  estimated  that  only 
about  one  out  of  every  million  bucks 
taken  ever  quality  for  that  list.  Dr. 
Womble's  deer  would  increase  to 
seven  the  number  of  typical  Louisi- 
ana whitetails  to  make  it. 

The  all-time  world  record  buck,  a 
giant  10-pointer,  was  killed  by  James 
Jordan  in  Burnett  County,  Wis. 
With  each  main  beam  measuring  30 
inches  in  length,  it  scored  206+1 
points  on  the  Boone  &  Crockett 
system.  The  monster  whitetail  was 
taken  in  1914  ...  for  both  Jordan 
and  Womble,  a  very  good  year. 

Jerry  Farrar,  deer  study  leader  for 
the  LDWF,  said  there  is  the  possibility 
that  a  few  of  those  truly  giant  bucks 
may  still  exist  somewhere  in  Louisi- 
ana. However,  factors  such  as  in- 
creased hunting  pressure  and 
expanding  deer  herds  which  compete 
heavily  for  the  available  food  supply 
would  tend  to  work  against  them. 

The  most  likely  spots  to  find  such  a 
trophy  would  be  in  those  places 
with  rich  alluvial  bottomland  soil 
where  deer  numbers  are  not  exces- 
sively high.  Farrar  cited  as  examples 
the  Saline  Wildlife  Management  Area 
in  lower  LaSalle  and  Catahoula 
Parishes,  the  Thistlewaite  WMA  in 
St.  Landry  and  the  remaining  wood- 
lands of  East  and  West  Feliciana. 

Much  of  this  once  rich  wildlife  hab- 
itat on  either  side  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  including  most  of  the  Tensas 
swamp,  has  now  been  cleared  for 


agriculture.  Yet  just  50  years  ago,  C. 
B.  McCoy  recalls  how  you  couldn't 
put  out  standers  to  cut  off  the  dogs 
because  there  was  no  place  open 
enough  for  a  decent  shot. 

The  bottomlands  were  so  dense 
that  most  of  the  deer  they  jumped 
stayed  just  ahead  of  the  hounds.  "We 
used  to  tie  a  stick  around  their  necks 
to  slow  the  dogs  down.  But  that 
country  is  just  about  all  soybeans 
now.  It's  a  damned  shame,"  McCoy 
said. 

However,  with  the  news  that  at 
least  a  part  of  the  Tensas  swamp  will 
be  preserved  for  all  times,  perhaps 
the  descendants  of  Louisiana's 
biggest  buck  will  now  find  it  possible 
to  survive. 


C.B.  McCoy  of  Winnsboro,  current 
owner  of  famous  trophy  mount. 
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By  Wade  Byrd 

THE  Louisiana  big  game  records 
Committee,  founded  in  1978  by 
the  Louisiana  Outdoor  Writers 
Association,  compiles  official  records 
on  big  game  species  found  in  the 
state — whitetail  deer,  black  bear  and 
the  eastern  wild  turkey.  The  widely 
accepted  Boone  and  Crockett  meas- 
uring system  was  adopted  for  white- 
tail  deer  and  black  bear,  while  a 
workable  system  had  to  be  devised 
for  Eastern  wild  turkey  utilizing  the 
length  and  width  of  the  gobbler's 
spur. 

All  rules  pertaining  to  kill  for 
Boone  and  Crockett  Records  hold  for 
the  Louisiana  program.  This  means 
that  animals  have  to  be  killed  in  a  fair 
chase.  Use  of  airplanes,  helicopters 
and  other  types  of  vehicles  or  drugs 
is  not  permitted. 

Louisiana  has  ten  official  Boone 
and  Crockett  recorders  who  are  also 
recognized  by  the  Pope  and  Young 
Club,  which  compiles  archery  rec- 
ords, and  the  Louisiana  Big  Game 
Records  Committee.  The  ten  are  all 
active  or  retired  biologists  with  the 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
and  can  be  contacted  through  the 
department's  district  offices.  All  are 
also  often  called  upon  to  measure 
non-native  trophies  such  as  elk  and 
mule  deer. 

The  ten  official  recorders  are:  Bob 
Kimble,  Minden,  District  I;  Jerry 
Farrar,  Monroe,  District  II;  Jerald 
Owens,  Alexandria,  District  III; 
Reggie  Wycoff,  Ferriday,  District  IV; 
John  Robinette,  Lake  Charles,  District 
V;  Kerney  Sonnier,  Opelousas, 
District  VI;  David  Moreland,  Dan 
Dennett  and  Joe  Herring,  Baton 
Rouge,  District  VII  and  David  John, 
New  Orleans,  District  VIII. 

Last  year  saw  the  inclusion  of  two 
archery  hunting  entries  in  the  Louisi- 
ana records,  one  of  which  ranked 
well  enough  for  a  new  third  place. 
There  were  also  three  new  wild 
turkey  entries. 

Those  involved  with  the  program 
state  their  conviction  that  there 
are  many  trophy  animals  hanging  on 
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walls  around  Louisiana 

thatifmeas-       three  years  a 
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ured  and  officially  entered  would 
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rewrite  the  record  books 

,  just  as  the 

Game  Records  Program  can  be 

deer  taken  by  Dr.  Henry 
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MINIMUM  STARTING  SCORES 

Boone  and        Pope  and 

Louisiana 

Crockett 

Irbung 

Whitetail  Deer 

(Typical) 

160 

170 

N/A 

Whitetail  Deer 

(Non-Typical) 

185 

195 

N/A 

Black  Bear 

ALL 

21 

N/A 

Eastern  Wild  Turkey 

40 

N/A 

N/A 

Whitetail  Deer-Archery 

(Typical) 

100 

N/A 

125 

Whitetail  Deer- Archery 

(Non-Typical) 

100 

N/A 

150 

Black  Bear-Archery 

ALL 

N/A 
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LOUISIANA  BIG  GAME  RECORDS 

Through  December  31,  1984 

Species/Place 

Score 

Parish 

Hunter 

Date 

Whitetail  Deer 

(Typical) 

1. 

184  2/8 

Franklin 

Dr.  H.  B.  Womble 

1914 

2 

180  5/8 

St.  Landry 

Shawn  P.  Ortego 

1975 

3. 

176  2/8 

Richland 

Willard  Roberson 

1968 

Whitetail  Deer 

(Non-Typical) 

1. 

218  4/8 

St.  Martin 

Drew  Ware 

1941 

2. 

206  7/8 

Claiborne 

J.  H.  Thurmon 

1970 

3. 

206  6/8 

Grant 

Richard  Ellison 

1969 

Black  Bear 

1. 

20  10/16 

Pointe  Coupee 

Neil  Smith  m 

1978 

2. 

17   2/16 

Iberville 

Kenneth  Johnson 

1980 

Eastern  Wild 

Turkey 

1. 

52.0 

Vernon 

Charles  Caraway 

1982 

2. 

48.5 

Allen 

Paul  Jackson 

1978 

2. 

48.5 

Madison 

Marion  Collier 

1982 

3. 

47.5 

East  Carroll 

Tom  M.  Gattle 

1982 

Whitetail  Deer- 

Archery 

(Typical) 
1. 

175  2/8 

St.  Mary 

Shannon  Presley 

1981 

2. 

115  3/8 

Lincoln 

John  Wilson 

1982 

3. 

115 

Bossier 

Stan  Chapman 

1975 
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The  Hunter  and  The  Image 


By  Maurice  Cockerham 
Photography  by  Bill  Ford 
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There  are  a  few  million  hunters,  and  a 
few  million  anti-hunters,  but  the  future 
of  hunting  as  a  sport  will  ultimately 
be  decided  by  the  great  mass  of  non- 
hunters  who  will  base  their  decisions 
mostly  on  what  they  see. 

I  picked  A  clump  of  scrub  growing  near  a  small  pond. 
It  was  just  off  the  edge  of  a  newly-mowed  field  and 
a  natural  stand  site  for  pass  shooting  late-evening 
doves.  The  land  was  posted,  but  three  of  us  had  been 
given  permission  by  the  owner  to  try  our  luck  with  the 
little  grey  missiles. 

"I  don't  mind  the  hunting,"  the  farmer  told  us. 
"Posting  the  place  was  the  only  way  I  could  control 
things  and  protect  myself." 

As  I  neared  my  stand,  I  couldn't  help  but  wonder 
how  long  it  would  be  before  the  landowner's  attitude 
would  change.  It  was  obvious  that  other  hunters  had 
also  been  given  permission  to  try  their  luck  during  the 
preceding  week. .  .all  too  obvious. 

I  gathered  together  three  cold  drink  cans  and  five 
beer  cans,  added  several  sandwich  bags,  candy  wrap- 
pers and  empty  cigarette  packs,  then  began  going 
through  the  empty  shotshell  hulls  scattered  about.  I 
ended  up  with  about  50  I  could  use  for  reloading  and  an 
equal  number  that  didn't  interest  me.  The  fact  that 
both  20  and  12  gauge  hulls  were  present  offered  mute 
testimony  that  more  than  one  gunner  had  hunkered  in 
that  brush  pile  during  the  week.  They  had  enjoyed  their 
shoot,  then  walked  off  and  left  their  trash  behind. 

The  birds  were  not  flying,  so  I  sat  there  collecting 
chiggers  and  ticks  and  ruminating  on  the  image  we 
project  as  hunters  and  the  damage  we  are  doing  to  our 
sport. 

It  is  no  secret  that  hunting  as  a  sport  is  under  attack 
in  many  quarters  by  rather  loud  groups.  Equally  impor- 
tant, though  less  often  recognized  and  accepted  for  its 
damaging  potential,  is  the  fact  that  HUNTERS  are 
also  under  attack.  Now  mark  that  distinction,  for  it  may 
well  be  more  important  to  the  future  of  hunting  than 
all  the  yapping  and  caterwauling  of  all  the  "anti's" 
in  the  country. 

The  dove  field  I  was  squatting  in  serves  primarily  for 
the  production  of  hay  for  a  large  dairy  farm.  Anyone 
even  vaguely  aware  of  the  world  around  him  knows  that 
all  too  many  farmers  are  already  hard-pressed  with 
problems.  In  the  case  at  hand,  the  farmer  had  allowed 
hunters  to  use  his  field  for  sport  and,  in  doing  so, 
demonstrated  that  he  was  neither  anti-hunting  nor  anti- 
hunter. 

I  couldn't  help  but  wonder  what  that  farmer's  attitude 
would  be  like  next  year.  I  could  hear  the  sound  of  his 
mower  hitting  all  those  fired  shotgun  shells  and  drink 
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cans  at  every  "dove  stand"  around  that  field.  I  could 
almost  hear  his  thoughts  as  his  hay  baler  jammed 
or,  worse  yet,  broke  expensive  parts  trying  to  digest 
cans  and  shotgun  hulls. 

Aluminum  cans,  plastic  sandwich  bags  and  plastic 
shotshell  hulls  do  not  rust  away  or  rot.  Unless  someone 
gathers  them  up  and  disposes  of  them  properly,  they 
will  be  there  long  after  you  and  I  are  gone  from  this 
world.  Unfortunately,  they  are  a  part  of  the  image  of 
hunters  that  far  too  many  of  us  help  to  create. 

The  problem  is  certainly  not  limited  to  the  brightly 
colored  and  ever-present  shotgun  hulls  scattered 
through  the  fields,  the  woods  and  the  marshes,  nor  to 
the  cold  drink  and  beer  cans  and  other  plastic  and 
aluminum  trappings  of  a  throw-away  society. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  hunting  fields  have  grown 
ever  smaller  and  the  number  of  hunters  has  grown  ever 
larger.  If  hunting  and  hunters  are  to  survive  as  a  re- 
spectable sport,  we  are  going  to  have  to  clean  up  our 
collective  act  in  more  than  one  fashion.  Like  it  or  not, 
the  key  to  the  future  of  hunting  boils  down  to  the 
question  of  "how  others  see  us." 

You  see,  there  are  a  few  millions  of  us  (hunters)  and  a 
few  millions  of  them  (anti's). .  .and  a  whole  bunch  of 
millions  of  people  in  between.  Now  that  big  crowd  in 
between  does  not  harbor  a  firm  conviction  either  for  or 
against  hunting,  but  if  they  are  alienated  by  game 
hogs  and  outlaws,  we  will  all  suffer  the  consequences. 

What  all  this  really  means  is  that  we  have  to  abandon 
some  of  the  "old"  ways  and  behavior  patterns  that, 
quite  frankly,  contribute  absolutely  nothing  to  our 
enjoyment  of  hunting  and  even  less  to  the  image  we 
project. 

Let's  begin  by  not  strapping  a  bloody  deer  carcass 
across  our  hoods  and  parading  it  down  crowded  high- 
ways and  through  town.  There  are  many,  many  people 
who  are  truly  offended  by  such  spectacles.  Even 
sportsmen  disapprove  of  such  tactics  because  they  real- 
ize it  is  simply  an  ego-strut,  harmful  to  the  public 
image  of  the  hunting  fraternity,  and  certainly  not  an 
acceptable  way  to  care  for  either  a  trophy  or  game  meat 
for  the  table. 

Then  there  is  the  "gut  pile"  in  the  woods.  Even- 
sportsman  knows  that  deer  and  other  game  should  be 
field  dressed  promptly  so  that  the  carcass  can  be 
properly  cooled.  It  takes  but  a  few  minutes  to  scoop  out 
a  hole  and  bury  the  offal.  Friend,  even  another  hunter 
is  taken  aback  when  he  or  she  walks  up  on  a  rotting  gut 
pile  in  the  woods.  A  non-hunter  out  for  a  bird-watching 
jaunt,  a  picnic  or  a  camping  excursion  can  quickly 
become  a  bona  fide  anti-hunter  after  such  an  experience. 

Deer  hunters  are  certainly  not  the  only  ones  who 
need  to  work  on  their  image.  There  is  the  idiot  who 
refuses  to  expend  the  time  and  effort  to  learn  to  tell  one 
kind  of  waterfowl  from  the  other.  His  game  plan  is  to 
shoot  anvthing  that  looks  like  a  duck.  Then,  if  it  hap- 
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pens  to  be  a  high-point  duck,  he  simply  stomps  it  into 
the  mud  or  just  leaves  it  to  float  and  rot. 

This  is  the  same  kind  of  criminal  who  shoots  his  or 
her  limit  in  the  morning  and  then  goes  back  to  shoot 
another  limit  in  the  afternoon  . . .  the  same  kind  of 
criminal  who  thinks  It  is  all  right  to  shoot  ducks  for 
paying  clients  just  because  he  calls  himself  a  "waterfowl 
guide." 

They  are  all  the  same,  these  outdoor  criminals.  They 
can  be  found  among  squirrel  hunters,  duck  hunters, 
deer  hunters,  dove  hunters  or  rabbit  hunters.  The 
problem  is,  they  are  not  really  hunters  and  certainly  not 
sportsmen.  They  are  of  the  same  breed  as  any  other 
common  thief  or  vandal. 

Camping  sites  are  another  ingredient  in  the  hunting 
fraternity's  image  problem.  A  messy,  littered  camp  site 
is  invariably  a  reflection  of  the  camper.  Conversely,  a 
neat,  clean  camp  almost  always  marks  a  conscientious, 
serious  sportsman.  It  has  been  said,  and  is  very  true, 
that  the  way  you  can  tell  when  a  real  outdoorsman  has 
preceded  you  is  simply  that  you  can't  tell ...  he  leaves  no 
sign  of  his  passing.  There's  a  lot  of  wisdom  in  that. 

One  factor  we  should  all  pay  more  attention  to  is  our 
personal  appearance,  both  in  the  hunting  field  and 
when  returning  to  "civilization."  Now  I  fully  realize  that 
"clothes  don't  make  the  man."  At  the  same  time,  I 
suggest  that  each  of  us  step  back  and  take  a  look  at 
ourselves  as  others  see  us. 

Praise  the  Lord  for  quail  hunters.  These  "gentlemen 
of  the  fields"  offer  all  of  us  a  lesson  in  public  image 
building.  They  are  traditionally  neatly  dressed  and  clean 
shaven,  careful  and  courteous.  They  project  an  image 
of  dignity  and  self-respect.  A  positive  image  working  to 
the  benefit  of  all  sportsmen. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  dirty,  rumpled,  bloody,  un- 
kempt appearance  of  all  too  many  other  hunters  is  a 
considerable  detriment  which  serves  only  to  offend  and 
alienate.  The  "carefree,  Cain-raising,  good-old-boy" 
image  has  worn  dangerously  thin. 

Just  take  a  moment  and  give  it  some  thought.  Right  or 
wrong,  all  many  people  know  of  hunting  and  hunters 
is  the  physical  appearance  of  the  sportsmen  they 
happen  to  see.  Unfortunately,  they  will  often  form  their 
opinions  of  hunting  and  hunters  on  that  basis. 

There  are  long-range  consequences  that  must  be 
considered.  It  is  all  too  easy  to  puff  up  and  declare 
petulantly,  "I  don't  care  what  they  think."  To  do  so 
ignores  the  reality  that  hunters  are  in  the  minority  in 
this  society  and  simply  cannot  stand  alone. 

Also,  there  is  a  new  generation  of  hunters  coming 
behind  us.  Without  doubt,  they  will  shape  their  values 
and  images  according  to  the  mold  we  have  created. 
We  can  refine  and  polish  that  mold,  or  we  can  pass  it  on 
with  its  flaws  and  rough  edges.  If  we  elect  to  follow  the 
latter  course,  we  will  simply  have  compounded  the 
problems  they  are  destined  to  wrestle  with. 

It  is  high  time  for  conscientious,  self-respecting 
sportsmen . . .  and  there  are  many  of  them ...  to  get  out  of 
the  closet  and  take  a  firm  and  active  stand  in  defense  of 
their  sport  and  its  future. 

Until  and  unless  that  happens,  the  image  the  general 
public  has  of  hunters  will  remain  that  of  a  pot-bellied, 
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slovenly  jerk  climbing  out  of  a  filthy  four-wheel-drive 
vehicle  wearing  a  dirty  tee-shirt  emblazoned  with 
the  slogan,  "Happiness  is  a  warm  gut  pile,"  or  perhaps, 
"I  just  want  to  kill  something."  Make  no  mistake,  that 
slob  is  not  a  sportsman.  He  is  part  of  the  biggest  problem 
facing  sport  hunting  in  this  country. 

From  the  same  mold  comes  the  person  who  brags  of 
killing  ten  deer  during  the  last  season.  The  correct  term 
to  describe  such  a  person  is  game  hog. .  .criminal.  Those 
who  congratulate  him,  laugh  with  him  or  admire  him 
for  his  criminal  act  paint  themselves  with  the  same 
brush. 

It  is  time  for  decent  sportsmen  to  take  an  active 
position  to  protect  themselves  and  their  sport.  That 
means  getting  a  little  angry,  if  necessary,  and  doing 
something  about  the  problem.  It  means  being  willing  to 
get  involved.  Game  hogs,  trespassers,  vandals,  night 
hunters,  litterbugs. . .  these  are  criminals.  Each  is  violat- 
ing the  law  and  endangering  the  very  future  of  our 
sport.  We  owe  them  nothing,  but  we  certainly  owe 
something  to  the  land,  to  the  sport  we  love  and  to  the 
generations  of  hunters  that  will  follow  us. 

The  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  has  a  couple 
of  hundred  Enforcement  Agents,  reinforced  by  a  few 
other  field  employees,  to  cover  the  entire  state.  That  is 
simply  not  enough,  nor  are  our  laws  tough  enough, 
to  eliminate  the  outlaws  from  our  woods  and  waters. 
Only  the  active  involvement  of  Louisiana's  sportsmen 
can  serve  to  reverse  the  image  being  created  and  spread 
by  those  outlaws. 

It  is  up  to  us  to  seize  the  initiative.  We  have  to  let  our 
lawmakers,  our  district  attorneys,  our  judges  and  that 
great  mass  of  non-hunters,  know  beyond  any  doubt  that 
Louisiana's  sportsmen  have  no  sympathy  for  outlaws 
and  criminals  and  that  we  want  them  out  of  the  woods 
and  off  of  the  water. 

That  means  being  willing  to  put  forth  some  personal 
time  and  effort.  If  you  see  an  outdoor  criminal  at  work, 
take  the  time  to  get  a  description  of  the  outlaw  and,  if 
possible,  a  description  of  his  or  her  boat  or  vehicle  and 
registration  or  license  number.  Turn  it  in  to  the  nearest 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  agent  or  sheriff's  office.  At  the 
very  least,  it  will  alert  the  enforcement  agents  in  the 
area  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  the  criminal. . .  the  boat. . . 
the  vehicle. 

Put  a  copy  of  the  Operation  Game  Thief  number  (1- 
800-442-2511)  in  your  wallet  and  use  it.  Those  who 
report  violators  through  Operation  Game  Thief  are  also 
eligible  for  cash  rewards  and  may  remain  anonymous 
if  they  so  desire. 

We  have  to  put  forth  the  time  and  energy  to  offer 
sound  guidance  and  education  to  the  youngsters  who 
are  preparing  to  enter  the  sporting  fraternity.  They  must 
realize  the  critical  importance  of  both  action  and  appear- 
ance in  the  sporting  fields.  What  better  way  for  them 
to  learn  than  by  the  example  of  those  of  us  who  are 
determined  to  keep  hunting  a  respectable  activity  for 
sportsmen? 

Quite  simply,  ours  has  become  a  world  of  images  and 
the  image  of  hunting. .  .the  very  survival  of  hunting  as 
a  sport,  is  inextricably  linked  to  the  image  of  the  men 
and  women. .  .the  hunters. 


ABC's  For  Sportsmen 

A.lways  practice  safe  gun  handling. 

Be  considerate  of  the  landowner.  You  are  his 

guest. 
Conduct  yourself  as  a  sportsman  should. 
Don't  be  a  game  hog. 
Educate  youth  in  the  principles  of 

sportsmanship. 
Favor  the  fellow  who  is  hunting  with  you. 
Give  wildlife  a  break.  Work  for  its 

conservation. 

Wave  the  location  of  your  hunting  partner 
always  in  mind. 

Influence  others  to  hunt  safely. 

Join  a  sportsman's  organization. 

Keep  that  gun  muzzle  elevated. 

Leave  some  game  for  seed  stock. 

WLake  sure  of  your  target  before  you  shoot. 

Neper  leave  a  cripple  to  go  to  waste. 

Obey  the  game  laws  to  the  letter. 

Put  yourself  in  the  other  fellow's  place.  Treat 

him  accordingly. 
Quit  harping  about  game  shortages  and  do 

something  about  it. 
Retrieve  every  piece  of  game  you  knock  down. 
Share  your  game  bag  with  tlie  farmer. 
Take  a  boy,  oilier  titan  your  own,  hunting  or 

fishing. 
\Jnite  your  fellow  sportsmen  in  a  common 

effort  to  provide  better  hunting  and 

fishing. 
\alue,  and  protect,  your  privilege  to  own  and 

bear  firearms. 
Work  for  all  sound  game  management 

measures. 
X  may  mark  tlie  spot  if  you  mix  gunpowder 

with  alcohol. 
Young  America's  future  field  sport  depends  on 

you. 
Zeal  in  game  restoration  activities  will  pay  big 

dividends. 
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Real  Hunters  Wear  Blaze 


By  Sara  Ann  Harris 
Photography  by  Bill  Ford 


As  smart  hunters  know, 
blaze  orange  does  not  de- 
tract from  their  chances  for 
success  and  it  greatly  aids 
in  preservi.  •?;  the  safety 
and  dignity  of  their  sport. 
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ONE  CHILLY  morning,  the  day 
before  Christmas  Eve,  hunt- 
ing comrades  stood  poised 
in  their  deer  stands — waiting.  A  shot 
broke  the  pre-dawn  stillness  and  a 
buck  bolted  into  the  open  at  the  edge 
of  the  woods.  After  a  few  hunters 
took  shots,  they  set  out,  adrenalin 


pumping,  to  find  the  downed  game. 
But  on  the  other  side  of  the  clearing 
they  discovered  a  fellow  club  mem- 
ber— shot  at  the  base  of  the  skull.  He 
had  left  his  stand  and,  not  wearing 
blaze  orange,  was  indistinguishable 
in  the  woods. 

Later  that  season,  a  well-practiced 
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turkey  hunter  under  dense  cover 
mimicked  the  call  of  a  hen — a  very 
convincing  imitation.  Without  a  blaze 
orange  "flag"  strung  over  his  blind 
to  distinguish  him  from  the  real 
game,  even  though  the  weather  was 
clear,  he  was  mistaken  for  the  prey 
and  his  hunting  skills  were  rewarded 
with  a  shotgun  wound  in  the 
shoulder. 

There  are  400,000  licensed  hunters 
in  Louisiana  and  most  of  these 
outdoor  enthusiasts  are  alert  and 
careful  shooters.  These  skilled 
woodsmen  shoulder  the  responsibil- 
ity of  preserving  hunting  as  the 
pleasurable  and  safe  sport  that  it 
rightly  is  by  practicing  their  skills  and 
passing  them  on  to  inexperienced 
hunters  and  newcomers. 

"Out-of-Sight-of-Hunter,"  "Victim- 
Mistaken-for-Game"  and  "Victim- 
Covered-by-Shooter-Swinging  on 
Game"  are  listed  by  the  North  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Hunter  Safety 
Coordinators  (NAAHSC)  as  the  most 
prevalent  hunting  accidents,  and 
those  which  game  and  fisheries 
departments  link  to  poor  visibility  of 
hunters  due  to  absence  of  blaze 
orange.  In  the  most  comprehensive 
report  on  hunting  accidents  in  North 
America,  hunter  safety  coordinators 
recorded  137  fatal  shootings  where 
the  victim  was  mistaken  for  game 
during  the  1981,  '82  and  '83  hunting 
seasons.  The  good  news  is  that  many 
states,  since  the  adoption  of  blaze 
orange  regulations,  in  the  early 
1970's,  have  seen  dramatic  decreases 
in  these  high  occurrence  hunting 
accidents. 

In  Michigan,  for  example,  shooting 
injuries  decreased  a  full  50%  from 
1977-82  after  wearing  the  high  visibil- 
ity orange  became  mandatory.  And 
fatalities  dropped  from  an  annual 
average  of  6  to  4.3.  In  the  1984  sea- 
son, Michigan's  accidents  dropped  to 
the  lowest  ever  since  1938. 

Colorado  had  similar  results  after 
instituting  a  blaze  orange  regulation. 
In  neither  the  1983  nor  the  1984 
seasons  did  Colorado  have  even  one 
of  the  high  occurrence  accidents — 
sure  proof  of  the  protection  that 
hunter  orange  provides. 

Regulations  to  wear  blaze  orange 
were  generated  out  of  a  nationwide 
thrust  to  develop  hunter  education 
programs  as  the  key  to  hunter  safety 


in  the  woods.  Federal  and  state 
governments  were  convinced  that 
accidents  would  be  reduced  if  hunters 
were  better  trained  in  firearm  skills 
and  better  prepared  for  the  possible 
dangers  of  the  hunting  situation.  The 
National  Rifle  Association  with  its 
wide  membership  of  outdoorsmen 
spearheaded  the  effort  and  to  date 
works  hand  in  glove  with  the 
NAAHSC.  The  state  of  Michigan  was 
the  first  to  institute  a  hunter  educa- 
tion program  in  1945  and  presently 
over  38  states,  including  Louisiana, 
require  at  least  some  hunters  to 
complete  a  certified  firearms  educa- 
tion and  safety  course  prior  to  being 
issued  a  license. 

In  an  extensive  three  month  color 
study,  the  Massachusetts  Game 
and  Fish  Department  tested  red, 
yellow,  orange  and  fluorescent  orange 
in  varied  settings  under  differing 
light  and  weather  conditions  to 
determine  which  had  the  highest 
visibility.  In  almost  every  case  the 
fluorescent  blaze  or  hunter  orange 
was  found  the  most  visible.  Whereas 
the  other  colors  lost  visibility, 
HUNTER  ORANGE  EMITTED  AN 
UNNATURAL  GLOW  WHEN  LIGHT 
RECEDED— a  finding  that  is  ob- 
viously critical  to  hunters  who  enter 
and  leave  the  woods  at  dawn  and 
dusk. 

Louisiana  is  among  the  36  states 
and  7  provinces  in  North  America, 
reports  the  NAAHSC ,  which 
has  a  mandatory  blaze  orange  regula- 
tion. The  exemptions  in  the  Louisi- 
ana law  restricting  the  regulation 
to  wildlife  management  areas  and 


unposted  private  lands  puts  more  re- 
sponsibility on  individual  hunters  to 
wear  blaze  orange  in  all  hunting 
areas.  Given  the  convincing  research 
on  the  visibility  of  blaze  orange  and 
its  effectiveness  at  saving  lives,  smart 
hunters  are  choosing  to  wear  the 
protective  fabric.  As  they  know,  since 
deer  are  color  blind  and  it  is  only 
movement,  odor,  and  noise  that  alert 
them  to  danger,  blaze  orange  does 
not  detract  from  their  success  and  it 
greatly  aids  in  preserving  the  dignity 
of  their  sport. 

The  Louisiana  Legislature  adopted 
its  blaze  orange  regulation  in  1972. 
Previous  to  this,  hunting  regulations 
were  passed  to  protect  the  wildlife. 
This  law  was  designed  to  protect  the 
hunter.  The  regulation  stands  today 
as  it  was  originally  written.  All 
deer  hunters  must  wear  at  least  400 
square  inches  of  hunter  orange  on 
their  heads,  chests  and  or  backs 
if  they  are  hunting  on  wildlife  man- 
agement areas  or  private  lands  not 
legally  posted.  This  includes  archers 
hunting  during  the  regular  gun 
season  for  deer. 

In  the  1983-84  season,  hunting 
accidents  in  Louisiana  alone  ac- 
counted for  a  high  percentage  of  the 
hunting  related  deaths  in  the  south- 
east and  an  alarming  proportion  of 
the  injuries  in  North  America.  Aware 
of  the  seriousness  of  this  situation, 
Louisiana  hunters  have  committed 
themselves  to  upgrading  their  sport 
to  achieve  the  same  safety  standards 
as  those  maintained  at  a  national 
level.  REAL  hunters  are  wearing 
blaze. 


WHAT  CAUSES  HUNTING  ACCIDENTS 

(Based  on  information  provided  by  the  North  American  Association  of  Hunter 
Safety  Coordinators  from:  41  states! provinces  in  1981,  54  statesiprovinces  in 
1982,  and  57  states/provinces  in  1983.) 

INJURIES      FATALITIES 
trigger  caught  on  object  268  27 

careless  handling  291  32 

shooter  stumbled  &  fell  330  80 

victim  mistaken  for  game 


victim  covered  by  shooter 
(shooter  swings  into  another 
hunter's  firing  zone) 

victim  out  of  sight  of  shooter 


537 
600 

632 
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In  Celebration  of  Outdoor  Sports 


By  Maurice  Cockerham 
Photography  by  Guy  LaBranche 


National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day  fes- 
tivities at  Monroe  and  Minden  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  offices  typify  commitment 
of  sportsmen  to  promoting  wholesome 
outdoor  recreation. 


W! 


//~\  \  yiLDLiFE  and  FISHERIES  employees  tradition- 
ally put  in  many  many  hours  above  and 
beyond  their  assigned  40-hour  work  week. 
When  you  see  these  folks  working  on  National  Hunting 
and  Fishing  Day  exhibits  and  activities,  on  their  own 
time,  it's  a  mark  of  their  dedication  and  their  all-out 
commitment  to  something  they  truly  believe  in." 

That  comment  was  made  by  Joe  L.  Herring,  Assistant 
Secretd  r    of  the  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries, 
while  dib  ussing  the  activities  promoted  by  various 
Wildlife  aii    I  isheries  offices  across  the  state  on  Satur- 
day, SeptemL    -  28. 


Of  particular  note  were  the  celebrations  staged  by  the 
Monroe  and  Minden  offices,  where  some  2,000  Louisi- 
ana citizens  showed  up  at  each  location  for  a  variety 
of  events. 

The  festivities  at  the  Monroe  office  were  typical. 
There  was  a  continuous  flow  of  guests  through  the  gates 
after  the  events  opened.  They  were  there  to  see  a 
variety  of  displays  and  exhibits,  try  their  hands  at 
various  skills,  and  sample  the  alligator,  beaver  and 
venison. 

Youngsters  were  encouraged  to  participate  in  canoe- 
ing, bait  casting,  bream  fishing  and  marksmanship  with 
air  rifles.  Other  practical  experience  exhibits  offered 
instruction  in  shooting  black  powder  rifles,  archery 
equipment  and  shotguns. 

In  addition  to  the  "hands-on"  exhibits,  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  was  on  hand  with  a  boating  safety  presentation, 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  displayed  an  exhibit 
on  the  Tensas  River  National  Wildlife  Refuge  and  the 
Louisiana  Department  of  Environmental  Quality  dem- 
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onstrated  water  quality  monitoring  and  control 
equipment. 

Every  division  of  the  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  was  represented  as  employees  stationed  at  the 
Monroe  office  turned  out  to  man  displays  and  exhibits 
on  the  department's  varied  activities.  There  were  dis- 
plays of  alligators,  turtles  and  fish,  a  demonstration  of 
wild  turkey  netting  techniques  and  informational  pres- 
entations on  game  law  enforcement,  game  management 
and  research  activities. 

A  number  of  "civilians"  added  their  support  with 
muzzleloader  demonstrations,  firearms  engraving 
displays,  a  collection  of  custom  made  knives,  a  demon- 
stration of  the  skills  of  a  trained  retriever  and  duck 
and  turkey  calling  demonstrations  and  contests. 

Mounds  of  barbecued  venison  and  beaver  and  fried 
alligator  disappeared  rapidly.  Some  of  the  guests  were 
hesitant  to  try  their  first  bite,  but  none  refused  a  second 
helping. 

"We  feel  like  this  is  a  really  good  chance  for  people  to 
get  better  acquainted  with  the  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
personnel  in  their  areas  and,  in  many  cases  to  learn  a  lot 
about  hunting,  fishing  and  wildlife  in  general,"  Herring 
noted.  "Personally,  I  hope  every  district  office  will 
develop  their  activity  the  way  Monroe  and  Minden  have 
developed  theirs." 

Meanwhile,  Robert  Davis,  National  Hunting  and 
Fishing  Day  Coordinator,  has  officially  kicked  off  the 
poster  contest  which  will  lead  the  year's  activities 
preceding  the  1986  event.  The  contest  is  open  to  young- 
sters in  grades  5-12  with  more  than  $7,500  in  U.S. 
Savings  Bonds  going  to  the  winners.  Local  contests  can 
be  sponsored  by  schools  or  local  sportsmen's  or  civic 
groups.  Contest  rules  and  organizational  assistance  are 
available  from:  National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day 
Headquarters,  P.O.  Box  1075,  Riverside,  CT  06878. 


Some  exhibits  were  fun  to  look  at,  but. 


It  was  a  great  time  to  learn  that  the  "game  warden"  is  a 
good  friend  as  well  as  a  fellow  outdoorsman. 


Practical  gun  handling  included  air  rifles  for  the  smaller  youngsters  and  skeet  shooting  for  the  "big"  boys. 
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He  Loves  Turtles 


Eddie  Conner  and  Beau  check  out  their  current  crop  of 
young  turtles. 
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By  Bob  Sheldon 
Photography  by  Bill  Ford 

Eddie  Conner,  of  Creole,  is  doing  his 
part  to  insure  the  continued  relative 
abundance  of  a  prized  Louisiana 
delicacy — the  common  snapper. 

Like  many  Louisianans,  Eddie  Conner  regards  the 
common  snapper  as  a  rare  delicacy.  His  wife  is 
adept  at  fixing  turtle  dishes,  sometimes  utilizing 
the  eggs  that  Conner  saves  when  cleaning  his  catches. 

The  common  snapper  (whose  cousins  include  the 
alligator  snapper  as  well  as  a  saltwater  variety)  is  rela- 
tivelv  abundant  in  Louisiana,  and  Conner  wants  to  keep 
it  that  way. 

So  Conner,  72,  maintains  a  snapper  hatchery  at  his 
neat  rural  home  in  Creole,  situated  in  the  southwestern 
coastal  parish  of  Cameron.  Besides  the  eggs  he  salvages 
from  female  turtles  that  go  into  the  pot,  Conner  collects 
eggs  from  nests  on  his  property.  Neighbors  bring 
some,  too. 

The  mortality  among  turtle  eggs  is  high.  In  his  area, 
savs  Conner,  skunks  do  the  most  damage,  often  clean- 
ing out  an  entire  clutch  of  20  or  30  eggs  right  after  it  is 
laid.  Raccoons  will  sometimes  kill  a  female  snapper,  eat 
out  her  burden  of  eggs  and  leave  the  rest  of  her 
flesh  untouched. 

Conner,  a  retired  carpenter,  has  acquired  a  lot  of 
knowledge  about  snappers  in  the  last  six  or  seven  years. 
He  says  they  like  to  lay  their  eggs  on  higher  ground,  so 
he  looks  for  them  on  a  levee  that  borders  his  land. 

He  has  a  mixed-breed  dog  named  Beau  that  helps 
him.  Beau  has  a  rather  mean  disposition,  Conner 
admits  ruefully,  but  the  canine  has  no  equal  when  it 
conies  to  searching  out  and  marking  the  location 
of  snappers. 

Every  April,  Conner  buries  his  collection  of  eggs  in 
sand  in  the  back-vard  enclosure  so  they'll  incubate.  He 
keeps  them  in  the  shade,  rather  than  direct  sunshine, 
because  he  has  observed  that  snappers  prefer  to  lay 
them  in  shady  spots  or  tufts  of  grass. 

The  eggs  begin  hatching  in  July.  A  couple  of  years 
ago,  Conner  planted  666  eggs  and  580  hatched. 

He  puts  the  tinv  newborns  in  an  old  washtub  and 
feeds  them  on  pork  until  thev  are  big  enough  so  birds 
won't  eat  them.  Then  he  "brands"  them  bv  clipping 
their  tails  a  bit  and  releases  them  in  a  canal. 

Later,  Conner  can  identify  the  ones  he's  hatched, 
when  he  comes  upon  them,  bv  their  tails.  It  takes  the 
snappers  four  or  five  vears  to  mature  to  an  edible  size, 
but  there  certainly  are  plenty  of  those  around  the 
Conner  place. 

"I  wish  everyone  would  do  the  same  as  I'm  doing," 
Conner  says,  "and  then  Louisiana  would  always  have 
enough  turtles." 


THE  OFFICIAL  LOUISIANA 

Seafood^ 
WiMGame 
Gookbook 

In  response  to  public  demand, 
and  after  years  in  the  making, 
it's  finally  here! 

Quantities  limited  on  first  printing. 


For  many  years,  Louisiana  Conservationist 
readers  have  enjoyed  the  outstanding  recipes 
featured  in  our  magazine.  Many  have 
suggested  that  these  recipes  be  collected  and 
used  as  the  basis  for  a  seafood  and  wild  game 
cookbook. 

The  Official  Louisiana  Seafood  &  Wild 
Game  Cookbook  is  the  outstanding  result  of 
those  requests.  Featuring  over  450  superb 
kitchen-tested  recipes  and  pages  of  beautiful 
photography,  it  will  make  an  excellent 
addition  to  your  kitchen  and  a  treasured  gift 
for  friends  and  family. 

At  the  same  time,  every  nickel  derived 
from  sales  of  the  cookbook  will  be  used  to 
support  the  Louisiana  Conservationist  and 
further  the  cause  of  conservation. 

You  can  receive  a  copy  of  The  Official 
Louisiana  Seafood  &  Wild  Game  Cookbook 
for  each  tax  deductible  gift  of  $12. 
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Send  your  check  or  money  order  to: 

Louisiana  Cookbook 

Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 

P.O.  Box  15570 

Baton  Rouge,  LA  70895 


Please  send  me  (the  number  Tve  indicated)  copies  of 
The  Official  Louisiana  Seafood  &  Wild  Game 
Cookbook. 


Name 


Enclosed  is  my  check  or  money  order  for  tlie  stated 
amount.  ($12  times  the  number  of  copies  ordered.) 


Address 
City 


State 


Zip 


Allow  4-6  weeks  for  delivery. 


Lyle  St.  Amant  Honored 

Dr.  Lyle  S.  St.  Amant  died  in  1981,  but 
the  passing  years  have  only  added  luster 
to  his  reputation  as  a  marine  biologist. 

St.  Amant  served  the  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  beginning  in  1946 
and  at  his  retirement  in  1980  was  assis- 
tant director  in  charge  of  all  marine  re- 
sources and  their  management. 

He  was  the  author  of  the  definitive 
"Louisiana  Wildlife  Inventory"  as  well  as 
more  than  80  technical  papers  and  pub- 
lications in  the  field  of  marine  fisheries, 
marine  ecology,  and  the  effects  of  oil  pro- 
duction and  pollution  on  the  marine 
environment. 

His  fame  spread  beyond  the  confines 
of  Louisiana.  Many  times  he  was  ap- 
pointed an  advisor  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Louisiana's  world-famous  research 
facility  on  Grand  Terre  Island,  which  he 
once  headed,  was  named  for  him — the 
Lyle  S.  St.  Amant  Marine  Laboratory. 

The  most  recent  of  his  honors  came  to 
him  at  a  meeting  of  the  Wildlife  and  Fish- 
eries Commission  in  Baton  Rouge  with 
members  of  his  family  in  attendance. 

J.  Burton  Angelle  Sr.,  secretary  of  Wild- 
life and  Fisheries,  recalled  some  of  St. 
Amant's  contributions.  Then  George  N. 
Gray,  chairman  of  the  commission,  un- 
veiled a  bronze  memorial  plaque  to  be  in- 
stalled at  the  Marine  Laboratory. 

To  St.  Amant's  widow,  Chairman  Gray 
handed  a  brass-framed  depiction  of  high- 
lights in  an  illustrious  career. 

Hunter  Safety  Essayists 

Louisiana  winners  of  Marlin  Firearms 
Co.'s  essay  contest  for  youngsters  re- 
ceiving hunter  safety  training  are  Joey  J. 
Landry  of  Ponchatoula  and  William  D. 
Goudey  of  Marrero. 

The  contest  was  held  in  all  50  states, 
and  certificates  of  achievement  and  mer- 
chandise prizes  were  awarded. 

Winner  in  the  junior  division,  Joey  is  a 
pupil  at  Perrin  Junior  High  School.  His 
hunter  safety  instructor  was  Fred  Tucker, 
longtime  v<  unteer  with  the  Louisiana  De- 
partment oi     midlife  and  Fisheries. 

William,  tht  enior  division  winner,  was 
taught  by  Denr,  Castagna  of  Archbishop 
Shaw  High  Scho 


Over  $4,500  Raised  for 
Operation  Game  Thief 

A  fund  raising  drive  centering  on  a  do- 
nated rifle,  a  large  contribution  from  the 
Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation  and  a  gen- 
erous donation  from  the  Bel-Reeves 
Hunting  Club  of  Lake  Charles  has  added 
$4,540  to  the  treasury  of  Louisiana  Op- 
eration Game  Thief  (OGT).  OGT  is  a  pri- 
vate, non-profit  sportsmen's  group 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
wildlife  crimes  by  paying  rewards  to  citi- 
zens who  turn  in  violators  of  wildlife  and 
fisheries  laws. 

The  rifle  raffle,  spearheaded  by  OGT 
board  member  George  Berger  of  Jack- 
son, featured  a  .30-06  Ruger  Model  77 
bolt  action  rifle  mounted  with  a  2  x  7  Leu- 
pold  scope.  Raffle  tickets  were  sold 
throughout  the  state  by  members  of  the 
OGT  board  and  citizens  advisory  com- 
mittee prior  to  the  October  26  drawing. 
This  fine  prize,  donated  by  Loren  Hawes 
of  Jackson,  was  won  by  J.  W.  Thompson 
of  Archibald.  The  raffle  netted  $2,040  for 
OGT. 

At  their  October  13th  board  meeting,  di- 


rectors of  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion approved  a  $2,000  allocation  to  OGT. 
This  is  the  second  consecutive  year  that 
the  Federation  has  made  such  a  contri- 
bution. These  funds  were  made  available 
largely  as  a  result  of  a  very  successful 
bass  boat  raffle  held  last  spring. 

A  $500  contribution  was  made  by  the 
Bel-Reeves  Hunting  Club  as  a  gesture  of 
appreciation  to  the  Louisiana  Department 
of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  for  LDWF's  as- 
sistance through  the  cooperative  Inten- 
sive Deer  Management  Program.  The  45- 
member  club  has  issued  a  challenge  to  all 
other  hunting  clubs  around  the  state  to 
match  their  donation  to  OGT. 

The  OGT  citizens  advisory  committee 
is  scheduled  to  meet  on  December  7th  to 
review  cases  and  issue  rewards  for  qual- 
ified reports  made  since  last  August.  It  is 
likely  that  upwards  of  $10,000  in  rewards 
will  be  authorized  at  this  meeting.  These 
recent  contributions  will  enable  OGT  to 
continue  to  take  a  bite  out  of  wildlife 
crimes  in  Louisiana. 

You  can  do  your  part  in  this  anti-poach- 
ing  campaign.  Report  any  violations  of 
fish  and  wildlife  laws  that  you  observe  by 
calling  the  24-hour  hot  line  manned  by 
LDWF  personnel:  1-800-442-2511.  Your 
financial  support  is  also  greatly  needed  if 
this  program  is  to  continue  its  record  of 
success.  Make  donations  payable  to  Op- 
eration Game  Thief  and  send  c/o  Louisi- 
ana Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries, 
RO  Box  15570,  Baton  Rouge,  LA  70895. 


Dollars  for  Operation  Game  Thief:  Officers  of  the  Bel-Reeves  Hunting  Club 
turn  over  a  $500  check  to  representatives  of  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries.  From  left  are  Lonnie  Fissette,  club  cook;  John  B.  Robinette,  LDWF  game 
supervisor;  Willard  Trahan,  club  secretary;  Mike  Berg,  LDWF  biologist;  Connie  Chan- 
dler, club  president;  and  Roland  Johnson,  vice  president. 
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Where  He  Cornered  a  Murder  Suspect:  Wildlife  Agent  Dewitt  C.  Cooper  Jr. 
(right)  shows  Capt.  Dalton  Green  where  he  captured  a  fleeing  suspect  in  the  slaying  of 
a  DeSoto  Parish  auto  dealer.  Cooper,  Green  and  other  enforcement  agents  of  the  Lou- 
isiana Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  joined  sheriff's  deputies  in  a  24-hour  man- 
hunt after  Joe  Lusk  of  Mansfield  was  shot  down  on  his  sales  lot.  With  helicopters  and 
bloodhounds  hampered  by  weather  conditions,  Cooper  tracked  footprints  to  a  weedy 
creek  bank  and  trained  his  shotgun  on  the  man  he  found  hiding  there.  Posse  members 
reported  being  fired  upon  by  the  suspect,  who  was  charged  with  first-degree  murder, 
two  counts  of  attempted  second-degree  murder  and  armed  robbery. 


Smith  Repeats  as  Duck  and 
Goose  Calling  Champ 

Mark  Smith  of  Chalmette  once  again 
captured  titles  in  both  the  Senior  Duck 
and  Blue/Snow  Goose  categories  at  the 
17th  Annual  LWF  State  Duck  and  Goose 
Calling  contest  held  October  19th  in 
Baton  Rouge.  In  addition  to  the  silver 
state  champ  belt  buckle,  recognition 
plaques  and  valuable  merchandise 
prizes,  Smith  won  the  opportunity  to  rep- 
resent Louisiana  at  the  World  Duck  Call- 
ing Championship  at  Stuttgart,  Arkansas. 
It  has  been  a  long  time  since  Louisianans 
Dudley  Faulk  of  Lake  Charles  and  Fred 
Parnell  of  Baton  Rouge  brought  home  the 
world  champ  honors  to  the  Bayou  State. 

A  total  of  25  callers  participated  in  the 
various  contests,  the  largest  contingent, 
18,  competing  for  the  senior  state  duck 
calling  title.  D'Arcy  Stevens  of  Bernice, 
also  a  former  state  champ,  came  in  a 
close  second  after  a  hot  callback  session. 
Third  place  went  to  Glen  Smith,  Mark's 
brother. 

Nate  Wright  of  Lafayette  wooed  the 
judges  with  some  of  the  finest  speckle- 
belly  goose  calling  ever  and  was  judged 
to  be  the  number  one  senior  specklebelly 
caller  in  the  state.  Wright  kept  his  calls 
concealed  in  a  plastic  margarine  con- 
tainer. Apparently  he  has  developed  a 
new  call  that  he  hopes  to  market  soon 
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and  didn't  want  to  give  anyone  enough  of 
a  glimpse  to  get  the  jump  on  him.  The  call 
almost  perfectly  mimics  a  lone  or  lost 
specklebelly  looking  for  company  and 
was  truly  a  remarkable  demonstration. 
Scott  Stefanski  of  Crowley  was  runnerup. 

Another  remarkable  performance  was 
given  by  Michael  Barbier  of  Arabi  who 
took  the  honors  calling  blue/snow  geese 
without  the  aid  of  any  calling  device  but 
his  voice.  He  could  have  easily  competed 
favorably  with  the  contestants  using  calls 
in  the  senior  blue/snow  goose  category, 
and  possibly  could  have  won  that  cate- 
gory as  well.  He  had  both  the  volume  and 
quality  to  do  so. 

Stacy  Young  of  West  Monroe  took  the 
Intermediate  (14-15  years  old)  duck  call- 
ing title  by  edging  out  former  Junior  State 
Champ  John  Coast  of  Baton  Rouge. 

The  Junior  duck  calling  champ  was 
Kelly  Haydel  of  Bossier  City  with  Kris 
Potier  of  Gueydan  the  runnerup.  How- 
ever, 4-year  old  Sabrina  Smith  of  St.  Ber- 
nard stole  the  show  in  this  contest  as  the 
little  sprite  summoned  all  the  air  she  could 
muster  to  turn  in  a  creditable  perform- 
ance. The  crowd  of  spectators,  number- 
ing up  to  200,  loved  it. 

Kris  Potier  and  Kelly  Haydel  battled  it 
out  in  the  Junior  goose  calling  categories 
with  Potier  taking  both  blue/snow  and 
specklebelly  titles. 


Bayou  Buck  Print  Offered 

The  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation  is  of- 
fering the  first  in  a  projected  series  of 
prints  and  stamps  depicting  Bayou  State 
wild  creatures  in  their  natural  habrtat. 

The  initial  print-stamp  combination  is 
entitled  "Bayou  Buck"  and  is  reproduced 
from  an  oil  painting  by  Michael  Sieve.  It 
features  a  magnificent  antlered  deer  sur- 
veying densely  wooded  surroundings  in 
the  Thistlethwaite  Wildlife  Management 
Area.  The  edition  is  limited  to  1,200 
copies. 

LWF  is  planning  an  annual  release  of 
prints  and  stamps,  stating  that  proceeds 
will  be  used  to  support  its  conservation 
program. 

The  1985  issue  is  priced  at  $63  for  both 
print  and  stamp.  Framing  is  extra.  Sales 
are  being  handled  through  Louisiana 
Wildlife  Federation,  PO.  Box  16089  LSU. 
Baton  Rouge,  LA  70893.  Telephone  504 
355-1871. 

Trespass  Laws  Compiled 

A  1986  compilation  of  Louisiana  state 
and  parish  trespass  laws  is  now  available 
free  at  sheriff's  offices  and  most  outlets 
for  hunting  and  fishing  licenses.  The 
pamphlet,  entitled  Trespass  Laws.'  also 
may  be  obtained  by  mail  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries.  PO.  Box 
15570,  Baton  Rouge,  LA  70895. 


Maynard  Reece  Art  Book 

Many  of  the  major  waterfowl  paintings, 
sketches  and  lithographs  of  Maynard 
Reese,  noted  American  wildlife  artist,  are 
now  available  in  book  form.  Entitled  The 
Waterfowl  Art  of  Maynard  Reese,  the  book 
brilliantly  portrays  93  paintings  in  full  color 
plus  seven  stone  lithographs  and  14  pen- 
cil drawings.  The  book  retails  for  S49.95. 
For  information,  contact  Nancy  Taylor. 
Mill  Pond  Press,  Inc..  204  S.  Nassau 
Street.  Venice,  Florida  33595. 1-800-237- 
2233. 
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This  issue's  Bayou  Kitchen 
features  a  few  favorite  recipes  handed 
down  in  the  family  of  Attorney 
General  William  Guste  and  hi$  wife 
Dorothy. 


Roast  Turkey 

(2  12-15  pound  turkeys) 

Bake  the  turkeys  in  a  covered  pan 
with  about  6  chopped  onions,  4  ta- 
blespoons of  flour  sprinkled  around 
the  pan  and  3  cups  of  water  or  bouil- 
lon. Also  add  1  or  2  tablespoons  of 
sugar. 

Cover  the  turkeys  and  cook  for 
about  15  minutes  a  pound  on  a  slow 
heat  of  about  300  degrees. 

Cook  with  cover  off  for  the  last  V2 
hour  and  raise  heat  to  375  degrees  to 
brown. 

Turkeys  are  cooked  when  you 
pierce  the  breast  with  a  fork  and 
clear  juices  run  out. 

Green  Peas  and  Mushrooms 

2  white  onions 

3  tablespooi     of  butter 

2  tablespoons    f  plain  flour 
V2  cup  diced  hai     -about  4  slices 
96  ounces  of  petit  pois 
14  ounces  of  mushrooms 


Saute  the  diced  ham  with  butter 
about  3  minutes.  Add  onions  and 
saute  until  tender.  Sprinkle  on  flour 
and  mix. 

Add  green  peas  with  their  water 
and  mushrooms  with  their  water 
and  mix  and  simmer  one  half  hour. 
Season  with  salt  and  white  pepper. 

Don't  strain  water.  Just  let  it  re- 
duce and  blend  into  the  pot  liquor, 
ham,  peas  and  mushrooms. 

Oyster  Dressing 

72  gallon  of  oysters 

2  quarts  of  water 

5  large  white  onions  the  size  of 

tennis  balls 
5  bunches  of  green  onions 
1  whole  celery  stalk 

1  green  pepper 

2  pounds  double  ground  beef 
1  pound  double  ground  pork 
1  pound  ground  pork  sausage 
1  quart  bread  crumbs 

Salt  and  pepper 

Boil  oysters  in  their  own  water 


plus  2  quarts  of  water.  Skim  off  slag 
as  it  comes  to  the  top.  Reduce  heat 
and  continue  cooking  until  the  eye  of 
an  oyster  is  tender  to  the  bite. 

Remember  when  you  first  start,  an 
oyster  eye  will  get  very  tough.  But 
after  about  10  minutes,  it  will  get 
tender.  Don't  overcook.  If  you  do, 
your  oysters  will  shrink. 

Strain  oysters  and  save  the  oyster 
broth.  Chop  the  oysters  and  hold 
them  for  later. 

In  a  large  black  pot,  saute  the  dou- 
ble ground  beef,  pork,  and  pork  sau- 
sage mixed  in  just  enough  oil  to 
cover  the  bottom  of  the  pot.  When 
the  meat  is  brown,  remove  meat 
from  the  pot. 

Saute  the  onions,  green  onions, 
celery  and  green  pepper  in  the  drip- 
pings from  the  meat. 

When  these  are  soft,  add  the  meat 
plus  bread  crumbs  and  about  one 
quart  of  the  reserved  oyster  broth. 
Add  salt  and  pepper  to  taste  and  let 
mixture  simmer  for  a  few  minutes. 


, 


Adjust  dryness  or  wetness  with 
crumbs  or  broth. 

Stuff  turkey  with  this  dressing. 
The  left  over  dressing  can  be  baked 
for  about  one  hour  before  serving. 

Deluxe  Pecan  Pie 

3  eggs 

1  cup  Dark  Corn  Syrup 

1  cup  sugar 

2  tbsp.  butter,  melted 
1  tsp.  vanilla 

V8  tsp.  salt 

1  cup  pecan  halves 

1  unbaked  (9")  pastry  shell,  or  12 

small  shells 

In  a  medium  bowl,  beat  eggs 
slightly.  Beat  in  next  5  ingredients. 
Stir  in  pecans.  Pour  into  pastry  shell 
(or  pastry  shells).  Bake  in  350  de- 
grees for  55  minutes  if  one  9"  shell  is 
used,  or  for  50  minutes  if  the  little 
shells  are  used.  You  know  the  pie  is 
done  if  you  insert  a  knife  halfway  be- 
tween the  center  and  the  edge,  and  it 
comes  out  clean.  Cool.  Serves  8. 


Marshmallowed  Louisiana 
Yams 

100  ounces  canned  Louisiana  Yams 

V2  cup  butter,  melted 

1V2  cups  dark  brown  sugar 

2  teaspoons  salt 

1  teaspoon  cinnamon 

3  tablespoons  orange  juice 
6  tablespoons  rum 

36  marshmallows 
24  red  cherries 

Boil  yams  in  their  syrup  until  most 
of  the  liquid  evaporates.  Blend  the 
potatoes  in  a  food  processor  with  all 
other  ingredients  except  marshmal- 
lows and  cherries,  until  the  mixture 
is  very  smooth. 

Pour  into  greasedbaking  dishes. 

Bake  15  minutes  at  325  degrees. 

After  baking  15  minutes,  remove 
from  oven  and  garnish  the  top  of 
each  dish  with  18  marshmallows  and 
12  cherries  placed  in  any  design  you 
may  like. 

Return  to  oven  and  bake  another 


20  minutes  until  piping  hot. 
Don't  burn  marshmallows. 

Giblet  Gravy 

1V2  cup  plain  flour 

1V2  cup  reserved  turkey  fat 

Chopped  giblets 

Reserved  giblet  broth 

Reserved  baking  pan  juices  and  onions 

Place  the  baking  pan  in  which  the 
turkevs  were  baked  on  top  of  the 
stove  on  a  low  heat.  Sprinkle  the  bot- 
tom with  one  and  one-half  cups  of 
flour.  Add  one  and  one-half  cups  of 
reserved  turkey  fat. 

Stir  constantly  and  scrape  all  the 
turkev  glazings  from  the  pan  until 
the  color  turns  light  brown. 

Immediatelv  pour  in  the  reserved 
giblet  broth  and  mix  well. 

Add  the  giblets  and  anv  particles 
of  turkev  left  over  from  the  caning. 
Taste  and  adjust  seasoning  with  salt 
and  white  pepper  and  Worcester- 
shire Sauce.  Simmer  slowly  until  de- 
sired consistency  is  reached. 
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